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. t What the heck is this thing? That’s the magic 
4\ question in Bluffers Beware, reviewed on 
L page 12. Of the six choices below, only one is 
w correct— the rest are bluffs. Can you guess 
the right answer? 


1) A cheese grater 

2) A nutcracker 

3) A tent peg driver 

4) a can crusher 

5) a kaliedoscope 

6) a fishing lure 
holder 
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«Catch Phrase 


Although they produce precious few games 
not targeted at the kiddies these days, you can 
always count on industry giants Milton Bradley 
and Parker Brothers (both of which are owned by 
Hasbro) to pump out a new party game or two for 
the holiday season. Parker’s entry this year is 
Catch Phrase which, although it doesn’t break 
new ground, nevertheless provides a fun spin on 
familiar elements. 

Did you ever play Wonder Ball, Hot Potato 
or Time Bomb when you were younger? Catch 
Phrase is essentially Hot Potato with words. A 
gizmo shows you a word (or a short phrase). You 
try to get your teammates to shout out that word 
as quickly as possible. You can do or say 
anything to accomplish that goal, subject to the 
typical word-game weenie rules on cluegiving 
(first letter, rhymes with, etc). When your team 
guesses the word, you pass the gizmo to someone 
from the other team, who repeats the process for 
their team with a new word. This continues, with 
the gizmo going back and forth between teams, 
until the timer buzzes. Whichever team is not 
holding the gizmo at the end gains a point. 

What makes the game particularly amusing 
is something we’ve dubbed The World’s Most 


Annoying Timer. This timer is a simple device 
you push once to start or reset. Once started, the 
thing starts beeping. Slowly at first, then as time 
elapses it beeps faster, and still faster. And with 
every acceleration of the timer, the tension 
mounts. Because nobody is really sure how much 


time they’ve got left to get rid of the gizmo. 

You see, the timer is random. 

The timer beeps in four phases, each phase 
with a faster beep rate than the last. The length of 
time spent in each phase is random. So the beep 
rate gives everyone a rough idea of how much 
time they have left, but you never know if that 
final phase is going to last for fifteen seconds or 


only three. 
The timer has a dramatic effect on 


Players toss 
the gizmo 
away as if it 
were a viper, desperate to get it into the opposing 
team’s possession. 

The words themselves are simple, often 
trivial— the game is not intended to be a mental 
challenge. They come on sixteen double- 
sided disks, 72 words per side. The gizmo is 
designed so that only one word at a time 
shows through its window. A click of a 
button advances the disk to the next word. In 
theory. In practice, the gizmo is extremely 
sensitive and advances by four or five words 
at a time unless the button is pressed very 
gingerly. Since the who essence of the game 
involves a sense of escalating frenzy, the 
button usually gets slammed hard. This is 
actually more than a minor annoyance. 72 
#.. words should be enough for a full game, but 

£ instead the gizmo skips over words and you 
t. wind up looping far too early, grinding the 
£ round to a halt. Like Inklings, flaws in the 
® equipment reduce the fun. 
Of course, the winning team is fairly 
arbitrary. Scoring is based much more on 
luck than on the skill of the players. One 
team could hold onto the gizmo for the first 
fifty seconds, stuck on one word, and then 
pass it on to the next team a scant second before 
time expires. Not very fair— but if you’re 
looking for a game which rewards good play, this 
certainly isn’t it. On the other hand, it’s a fun 
family or party game which non-gamers will 
likely enjoy. oO 
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ladmit it. 1 was sucked in. 
The lavish spread for Sharp Bheeters in 
Milton Bradley's 1995 catalog fooled me. The 


rich production values of the game, the summary 
of gameplay, the heft of the box all conspired to 
addle my brain long enough to pull caah from my 
wallet. Now that my mind's clear and I've played 


the game, I can only shrug my shoulders and 
wonder what went wrong. 

Opening the box reveals a large plastic dice 
tray with a fuzzy green rolling surface, a stack of a 
dozen large double-sided cards showing scoring 
combinations and a clear plastic case to hold them, 
a bunch of poker-size chips, and 32 (yes, 32) red 
dice. The instructions are clear and well- 
illustrated, and the equipment is of great quality. 

The game itself is something of a cross 
between Last Chance and Yahtzee, with a little 
bit of Can’t Stop tossed in. The dice are divided 
as evenly as possible amongst all the players, and 
the cards are shuffled and placed in the holder. 
Each card shows six rows of scoring combinations 
(full house, small straight, sixes, etc), each row 
consisting of 1-6 dice. A tum consists of rolling 
all your remaining dice (up to 5), placing at least 
one of them on the card, and then rolling again or 
passing. Whoever places the last die in a row 
earns chips equal to that row’s value. 

To place a die on the card, the die has to 
show the same value as the one it covers on the 
card. Some rows show dice with colored stars on 
them. These dice are wild. The first die to cover a 
star can be any value, but later dice covering stars 
in the same row have to show the same value as 
the first one. Things would be too simple if you 


would 6 die anywhere, 50 all rows must be 
filled from lef to right. 

Geme rows actually carry negative values— 
finishing them costs 4 points, Nobody 
would ever choose to such a row, but 
whenever you roll the dice you've got to place a 
die on the card if you're able. Ifthat fille a 
negative row, bummer. 

When all rows on the card are filled, 
the round ends. Everyone takes back all 
their dice. The card is put on the bottom 
of the stack, revealing a new one for the 
next round. Whoever has the most points 
after six rounds is the winner. 

But will anyone care? 

It sounded good. It looked great. Did 
it play well? Mmm... not so much, 

I’ve enjoyed plenty of games which 
rely heavily on chance. I've named three 
of them in this very review. This one just 
failed to excite me. You often have no 
choice about where to place your die, so 
the only real decision to be made is 
whether of not to roll again. Unlike 
Can’t Stop, there's no penalty for rolling 
and being unable to place a die on the 
card. If the negative row has already been filled, 
it’s usually a no-brainer. 

To be honest, I'm not sure where Sharp 
Shooters goes wrong. It may just be a case of the 
parts not coming together to form a greater whole. 
The most damning evidence I can point to is that 
we had a group of six people play, and the lack of 
the game 
unfolded 
became 
palpable. 
We were 
all more 
than 
happy to 
put the 
game 
away 
when it finally 
ended, and it hasn’t come back out of the box 
since. 

Games Magazine named Sharp Shooters 
their Game of the Year for 1995. ‘The only 
explanation I can come up with ia that they were 
playing a different game. If you think you might 
be interested in this game, and If there's a shred of 
decency within you, you'll buy my copy = 
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«Throwing Stones 


review by Tom Lehmann 


Roleplaying is in a state of transition these days, facing both 
commercial pressure from Collectable Card Games (in terms of 
where adventure gaming dollars are spent) and an onslaught of 
new systems designed to broaden its appeal, such as Everway 
(roleplaying based on pictures) and various "diceless" systems 
including Amber (the pioneer) and newer ones such as Theatrix. 

What many of these have in common is attempting to 
reduce the intrusiveness of game mechanics between players’ 
imaginations and their characters to make the 
gaming experience more vivid, easier to get into 
and less rules encrusted. Into this bubbling stew 
is now thrown yet another approach, the 
collectable dice game Throwing Stones, 
published by Gamesmiths. In it, specialized dice 
are used to represent your character. To act, you 
simply announce what you're attempting, roll 
your dice and see how you do. You don't have to total pips and 
compare them to numbers on your character sheet. Indeed, most 
of what people think of as a character sheet is absent. In 
Throwing Stones, you use one just to record your equipment, 
damage, current mana and experience; your specialized dice 
really are your character. 

By removing the character sheet largely from play the game 
actually feels more "diceless" than some diceless systems -- a 
strange result from a system based on constantly rolling dice! 

Throwing Stones is being marketed both as an "arena 
dueling game" and as a roleplaying system. Two products are 
offered: tubes, containing dice and a one page rules summary for 
the arena game; and a 96-page softcover book which expands 
these rules, adds roleplaying information, sketches a somewhat 
generic fantasy world named Chaotia, and provides one multi- 
player and two solitaire adventures to start you off. 

Each tube comes with nine dice: one regular six-sided die, a 
generic "monster" die and, the heart of the game, 
seven of the specialized dice, called stones, to 
build characters with. A starting character has 
four stones. As experience is earned, additional 
stones are gained one at atime. Each stone 
has several pieces of information silk-screened 
onto its six faces: a colored skill or effect glyph 
plus possibly skill plusses, swords and a name. There are three 
colors: red, gold and silver, corres; ing to the three attributes: 
strength, intelligence and agility. Two characters who want to 
arm wrestle each other would roll their stones and count up the 
number of faceup red (Strength) faces to determine who won, 
resolving a tied result by rolling again in the next round. 

Ifa skill is involved, then you count both the relevant color 
and, assuming a desired skill glyph ends faceup, the number of 
skill plusses (+) on it (the same glyph may have varying number 
of plusses on different stones). For example, sneaking past a 
guard would pit a character's Agility plus Balance glyphs vs. the 
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guard's Intelligence plus Notice glyphs. A roll of two Agility 

. faces and a red Balance++++ glyph (a total of 6) would 

, _ successfully sneak past a guard who rolled a gold Intelligence face 
with a Notice+++ glyph (4). 

Each skill glyph factors into several skills depending on the 
actual ability being checked. A gold Charismat++ glyph counts 
for 3 on a Persuasion check (Intelligence based) but only 2 for 


Effect glyphs generally indicate special effects occurring in 

+ addition to the skill or attribute being checked. 

For instance, a Knockdown glyph appearing in a 

to-hit roll indicates that if the hit succeeds, the 

. defender -- after taking damage -- must make a 

successful Balance (Agility) save vs. the damage 

taken to avoid falling down. 

: Sword symbols add to Attack and Defense 
(Agility) checks during melee, provided the 

: character is fighting with a weapon. Otherwise, they add in only if 

* an Unarmed Combat glyph appears. Swords also add into damage 

| rolls (Strength); however a player may only count as many stone 

: faces with swords on them as the size of his or her weapon (e.g. 1 

face for a dagger; 2 for an axe; and 3 for a two-handed sword, 

etc.). Each weapon also has a strength rating indicating the 

Strength (the number of Strength faces on all of his or her stones) 

a character needs to wield it. 

Finally, every stone has a name appearing on one of its 

faces, such as Wizard, Barbarian, Thief, Druid, Amazon, Duelist, 

_ Monk, etc. It adds one when rolled in a saving throw, more 

importantly, it allows players to easily select and distinguish 

+ among the different stone types. 

All this information is packed into a 5/16" face. It will seem 
very cryptic at first as you look up each glyph you roll in the 
summary chart. However, in less than an hour, reading stones will 
be mostly automatic, eliminating much of the psychological 
“distance” between you and your character. 

To build a character, you select four stones. You also record 


faces among your stones (e.g. Durability is the 


Each stone has at least one face of every 
color, but the remaining three faces might be all 
f the same color, split two and one or evenly 
distributed. Some stones have Wild color faces - 
no skill glyph or swords but the ability to be 
counted as any desired color when rolled, 
providing flexibility. 

The names serve as guides to the stones. For example, a 
character composed of Duelist and Gladiator stones would have 


contrast, a Druid stone has two faces each of Nature, Zoetry (life 
and healing magic) and Thaumaturgy (the magic of change). 
Taking several of the same stone reinforces that stone's 
flavor in your character. Taking four implies that character is 
effectively an archetype; i.e. a character made up of four 
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Barbarian stones is your classic raw fighter. 

Names can also be used to tell a character's background. 
One character might be a barbarian who ran away from his tribe; 
learned to survive in the wilds; came to the city and became a o 
thief until he stole enough to enter the Arena with a weapon. 
There he flourished, eventually becoming a respected duelist. 
This might be a four stone character (two Barbarian, one 
Wildman and a Thief) who, after gaining experience fighting 
duels, added a fifth Gladiator stone. 

The dueling game, provided you take advantage of all the 
rules, can be quite absorbing and interesting. The key concept is 
the idea of a “mulligan" -- a single re-roll of one or more stones 
after a roll is made. For example, equipping your character 
with a shield will enable you to re-roll one stone when you roll 
your defense. This might turn a successful attack into an 
unsuccessful one. However, your opponent could also "focus" 
his or her attack 
to gain re-rolls to 
improve it -- at 
the cost of giving 
you the right to 
“anti-mulligan" 
your opponent's 
next defense roll 
(you would get to 
pick which stones 
your opponent 
must re-roll). 
This assumes, of 
course, that you survive your opponent's attack to strike back! 
Re-rolls are also used as situational modifiers; i.e. a prone 
character suffers two anti-mulligans on all checks. 

These tactics, along with the combat special effects, spell 
casting, range eapons, fighting defensively and even such options 
as trying to blind your opponent with dirt, can add up to some 
very exciting duels. 

Unfortunately, not all these options are present in the one- 
page sheet provided with a tube. That information-packed sheet 
is a useful summary but, given how original this system is, 
perhaps too cryptic as an introduction to the game. The 96-page 
book helps, though it could be better organized. Pay attention to 
the sample duels in the back if you find yourself confused. 

One problem with the dueling game is that some skills 
(Nature especially) are of little use in the arena. This makes 
stones with these skill faces very irritating to get when you buy a 
tube, unless you intend to roleplay as well. 

As a roleplaying system, Throwing Stones seems to work 
pretty well. By having Charisma and Dexterity as skill glyphs, 
the apparent limitations of a three attribute character system are 
transcended quite neatly. Similarly, since taking more of one 
color of faces implies taking less of another (except for 
Wildcolor), character generation feels balanced. While wildcolor 
faces are useful, their lack of skill and sword symbols keeps them 
from dominating play. 

There are 21 different dice and 25 different glyphs in the 
current edition. These provide a fair amount of variety. But, 
because of the emphasis on combat and the dueling game, glyphs 
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most characters using several Barbarian stones. But, mostly, 
buying tubes allows you to make additional different characters 
more than it helps you improve your existing ones. 

Without incremental improvement to reinforce the 
collecting instinct, I'm not convinced that most players will buy 
many tubes. Each tube contains one rare, two uncommon and 
four common stones drawn from three sets of seven different 
stones. You need 15 tubes to get at least one of every stone (on 
average, without trading) which, at $10 a pop, is pretty steep. 
(With trading, you should need only 8-10 tubes to get a full set 
and about half that if you concentrate on building a couple of 
strong characters.) 

The dueling game needs a larger "strategy space" -- such as 
a six or eight stones per character toummament standard -- to 
properly support a collectable game system. Whether Throwing 
Stones as currently written is as balanced and fun at that level of 
dueling is unclear (at 6-8 stones, most characters will have 
enough Strength to wield a large weapon, which is a bit boring). 

In the roleplaying game, the tube scheme runs into a 
different problem. Most modern RPGs allow a player to play the 
character *type* they want. But in Throwing Stones, if a player 
wants to play a thief and doesn't get any Thief, Assassin or Ninja 
stones in their first two or three tubes, they're either out of luck 
(unless they can find someone to trade with) or have to buy more 
tubes. Some players will really dislike this. 

Similarly, a typical way for a group to try out anew RPG 
is for an interested GM to buy a copy and run a few adventures. 
Then, if the group enjoys it, most players will go and buy a 
player's handbook, figurines, etc. A GM who wants to 
provide enough stones for a group to build a variety of characters 
in Throwing Stones has to make a fairly large initial investment. 

I think a better marketing scheme would be to increase the 
number of distinct stones in the game, possibly reduce the rarity 
levels to two, and package them in tubes labeled "Fighter", 
"Mage", "Rogue", "Cleric" and "Traveler" (the last would 
contain Mechants, Scholars, Alchemists and so on). Stones 
would still vary from tube to tube. This way a player could buy 
one or two tubes and get, roughly, the character they want to 
play. AGM could purchase one of each tube type to introduce 
the game to players fairly cheaply. And players who wanted to 
just duel could concentrate on Fighter and Mage tubes, avoiding 
stones intended mostly for the roleplaying game. 

Currently — if everyone can get past "these are my stones" - 
- one approach is for a group to pool their money to buy a bunch 
of tubes and design characters (since players will probably want 
to play different characters, they won't all 
want the same stones). The monster dice and remaining stones 
could be lent to the GM for campaign use and NPCs. 4 players 
and a GM could buy ten tubes and two books for $140 which is a 
bit much just to try out a system but not too bad if everyone 
enjoys it. 

How similar is Throwing Stones to Dragon Dice, TSR's 
collectable dice game? Not at all. While both games use dice 
and are collectable, Dragon Dice is closer in spirit to miniatures, 
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TSR may have finally gotten one right. 

Wizards of the Coast struck gold with their 
invention of the collectible trading card game. 
With Dragon Dice, TSR hopes to duplicate their 
feat with an entirely new genre— the collectible 
dice game. Sold utilizing the now-familiar starter 
set/kicker pack scheme, Dragon Dice aims to 
become another spend-lots-of-money-to-increase- 
your-chances-of-winning, play-in-the-hallways-at- 
conventions success. They stand a good chance. 

Starter sets contain a rule booklet and 
reference sheet, a cloth/vinyl dice bag and an 
assortment of 18 multi-colored polyhedral dice. A 
starter is all you need to 
play the game, assuming 
your opponent has a 
starter set of his own. 

The dice come in 
three different shapes. 
The six-sided dice 
represent units from four 
possible races (coral 
elves, lava elves, 
dwarves, and goblins), 
each indicated by their \ 
particular combination of two 
colors. Units come in common (small), 
uncommon (medium) and rare (large)— the larger 
(and rarer) the die, the stronger the unit. These 
dice are the fighting units players use to attack 
their opponent, wield magic, and claim territory. 
Two rares, four uncommons, and nine commons 
are included in each Starter. 

The eight-sided dice represent terrains which 
armies try to control by turning it to its eighth 
face. Different terrains, represented by color, 
convey advantages to different races. Two terrain 
dice are included in each Starter. Finally, each 
Starter pack includes a single twelve-sided, single- 
colored die representing a dragon. Dragons can 
only be summoned into battle by magic of the 
corresponding color (more on this later). 

The dice, of course, do not have standard 
numbers or pips on them. All units have one face 
showing an iconic representation, called an ID 
icon, of what that unit is— knight, archer, 
conjurer, lizard rider, etc. Presumably, as you 
become more familiar with the game, identifying 
these icons will become second-nature. Initially, 
however, you’ ll want to consult the reference 
chart. Actually, since all relevant information 
about a unit is contained on the other five faces of 
its die, you don’t even need to know what that unit 
is during gameplay. ID faces are also wild, 


always counting as one of whatever the player is 
trying to roll. This is a very nice, and I suspect 
crucial, touch ensuring that every die has at least a 
1 in 6 chance of helping you on every roll.. 

Those other five faces show action icons 
representing the unit’s abilities and strengths. A 
conjurer, for example, is likely to have a few faces 
showing magic icons. It might also have a face 
with maneuvering icons and another with save 
icons. The more icons on a face, the stronger the 
unit’s skill at that action. The icons are confusing 
at first, especially because the same action has 
different icons depending on the unit’s race (e.g. 
coral elves have curved 
swords as their melee 
icon, dwarves have axes, 
goblins have hatchets, 
and lava elves rapiers). I 
suppose this lends some 
flavor to each race, but 
the game would be 
easier to pick up if the 
icons were uniform. 
Despite this, the meaning 
of the icons are clear and 
become familiar quickly. 

Players begin the game by dividing their 
units into three armies Each player chooses a 
terrain die to be his home terrain and one 
additional terrain die becomes the frontier in the 
middle of the table. All terrain dice are rolled to 
determine their starting value. Players place their 
armies at terrains (one army per player per terrain) 
and begin. Each race gains a special advantage 
(extra saves or maneuvers) while in their home 
terrain, so it’s wise to place them accordingly. 

A player can act with one, then another of 
his armies each turn. When using an army, a 
player first chooses whether or not to maneuver. 

If another player with an army at that terrain 
opposes the maneuver, they both roll their armies. 
If the acting player rolls at least as many 
maneuver icons as his opponent, his maneuver 
succeeds and he can turn the terrain die to the next 
higher or lower value. This is important because 
each face of the terrain die shows the distance, and 
thus the type (magic, missile, or melee) of combat 
occurring there. And if an army turns a terrain to 
its eighth face, they gain control of that terrain and 
receive some hefty advantages. As soon as a 
player controls two terrains, they win the game. 

After maneuvering, the player can then act 
with that army. What the army can do is 
determined by the symbol showing on the terrain 
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die at the army’s location. If a melee symbol is 
showing, an army can charge at or skirmish with 
another army at the same terrain in hand-to-hand 
combat. Ranged combat allows for missile fire at 
any army at the same or neighboring terrain. 
Magic can be used against any army in the game. 

Armies roll for their action, counting each 
appropriate icon as a point of damage to the 
target. The target army gets to roll for saves, each 
one reducing damage by a point. The remaining 
damage must be allocated to units, which are 
discarded. Small dice take a single point of 
damage, medium take two, large three, and 
dragons take five. You must kill units if you can, 
so if your army with two smalls, one medium, and 
one large die took two points of damage, you’d 
have to discard the two smalls or the medium— 
you couldn’t just allocate the damage to the large 
die. Damage is not cumulative— any dice which 
survive an attack are instantly healed. 

Magic spices up the game a bit. Magic 
comes in five colors, matching the colors of the 
dice. Each magic icon rolled is worth one point of 
magic in either of the die’s two colors. These 
points are then spent on spells, with effects like 
reviving dead units, inflicting damage on armies, 
improving future rolls, 
and summoning — 
dragons. Each color has 
five spells available, 
costing 1-6 points. Fire 
(red) magic tends to be 
aggressive, water 
(green) defensive, etc. 
Magic can dramatically 
change the tide of battle. 

Ah yes, reserves. 
After a player acts with 
two armies, he may pull 
units back into reserves, 
and/or reinforce armies 
with units from his 
reserves. In fact, this is 
the only way to move units from one place to 
another. Reserves are considered an army, and 
may act as one of a player’s two armies in a tum. 
Reserves can always use magic, and can be 
harmed only by magic— you can’t attack a 
reserve army directly. 

That’s the essence of Dragon Dice, and I'll 
admit I was quite surprised to really enjoy the 
game. I’ve never played miniatures games, but 
I’m told Dragon Dice has some of their flavor. 
The random element of the dice is offset by the 
ability to select specific dice to go specific places 
for specific tasks, providing for a greater level of 
strategy than I expected. The mechanics are also 


lle 


simple once you get it all down. There are quite a 
few things to learn at first, however, and we got a 
lot of things wrong in our first game. 

Dragon Dice is fine with two players, but it 
really comes into its own with the multiplayer 
game. With more terrain and opponents to choose 
from, the possible strategies and tactics increase. 
Decisions become much more interesting. In the 
two player game, you have no choice over where 
your inital armies go. In multiplayer you can 
choose the terrain which best suits you, or the 
enemy army which looks weakest. 

The game isn’t without its problems. The 
biggest is with magic— it’s too powerful. Its 
effects can dramatically shift the game state, and 
in many cases there’s absolutely nothing anyone 
else can do to stop it. Especially strong are the 
rare mage dice for each race, which have faces 
with special cantrip icons. Whenever cantrips get 
rolled, the rolling player gets magic points to 
spend immediately. Even if the player was rolling 
for melee, or saves, or anything except maneuvers. 
So not only can magic cause radical changes, it 
can conceivably happen at any time. Yow! TSR 
seems to have realized that magic is too strong— 
their tournament rules limit the number of magic 
dice which can be in 
someone’s army, and 
# they’ve increasedthe 
: cost of all spells by one 
point (so all spells cost 
at least two points to 
cast). I’ll have to try 
this in our next game 
to see if it balances 
things. 

I’m also not crazy 
about the fact that the 
rare dice are better 
than the uncommon 
and common dice, but 
I’m not sure yet 
whether “money 
decks” are a problem in Dragon Dice. An army 
composed of large dice is harder to kill— you 
need at least three points of damage to kill a large 
die, so any damage which isn’t a multiple of three 
is wasted—— but such an army has fewer dice, and 
thus fewer chances to roll what it needs. Then 
again, when a desired face comes up, it tends to 
have lots of icons on it. Perhaps this is a fair 
tradeoff— I need to do some more analysis. 

If there’s one strategy tip we’ve discovered, 
it’s the importance of reserves. Reserve armies 
can always cast magic. Since magic is the only 
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¢Bluffers Beware 


There used to be a modest game show called 
Liar’s Club. If you’ve never heard of it, I’m not 
surprised— it only ran in syndication for a couple 
of years in the late seventies. The set was made 
up like a swank study or private club room. A 
panel of celebrity guests sat on one 
side of the room while three 
contestants stood behind podiums on 
the other. Each round, the panel 
passed a silver tray from one person 
to the next. On that tray rested an 
object— sometimes bizarre, other 
times simple in appearance— but 
always inscrutable in function. 

Each panelist in turn would describe 
the object’s purpose. Some gave 
elaborate detail, others were more 
succinct, and no two descriptions 
matched. Only one of them was 
correct. The players’ job was to 
pick the truth from the lies. 

Bluffers Beware is cut from 
the same cloth. The game includes 
a.deck of cards, each with a line 
drawing of a (presumably) real-life 
object— but one which you’ve 
probably never seen. The back of 
the card describes the object’s function. This card 
gets inserted into a nifty, albeit superfluous, holder 
(why not just pass the card around?) with a door 
on one side to shield the object’s description. 

Each round, all players but one must offer a 
description of the object’s function. Only one of 
them tells the truth— the rest must make 
something up. Who’s who is determined by 
drawing lots— plastic tiles which say either 
BLUFFER or TRUTHTELLER. Bluffers are free 

: \, to make 
up 
anything 
they 
wish, 
but they 
are 
prohibit 
ed from 
using 
any key words from the object’s true description. 
This helps keep the bluffs “honest.” The 
truthteller must convey the essence of the item’s 
true description, but is free to do so in his own 
words. 

The final player must choose the explanation 
which seems most plausible. If he is correct, but 


the guesser and the truthteller receive a plastic star 
to place on their scorecard. If a bluff fools the 
guesser, the bluffer earns two stars. The role of 
the guesser rotates each round, and whoever 
garners six stars first is the winner. The correct 


answer for this issue’s puzzle, for example, is a 
tent peg driver (and remover). 

We quickly found that, similar to Taboo, 
once we read what was written on the card we 
were hard-pressed to think along different lines. 
To avoid this problem, we all got into the habit of 
creating our bluffs before peeking. We also found 
it useful to think of a bluff before knowing 
whether or not we were the truthteller. This 
helped to prevent accidentally giving anything 
away by our expressions, how often we reread the 
true description, how long we stared at the picture, 
etc. Then again, we soon learned not to take any 
apparent slip-up at face value— it could just be a 
ruse to make you think a bluffer is really a 
truthteller. If you’re at the end of the bluffing line, 
you may want to have a back-up bluff ready in 
case another player’s lie comes close to yours. 
Nothing gives you away faster than having to hem 
and haw while you think up a new bluff because 
your first one was taken. 

Bluffers Beware was a big hit with our 
group. The objects themselves are odd enough 
that bluffs frequently sound more plausible than 
the truth, leading to lots of amused head- 
scratching and re-examination of the card when 
the truth is revealed. Would I lie to you? Oo 
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« Bialogue 

T’ve always loved the bonus round from the 
original version of the game show, Chain Reaction. 
In this game, two celebrities tried to get a 
contestant to guess a word by jointly asking a 
question about that word. The catch was the 
celebrities had to alternate turns, each speaking 
one word per tum. It’s a great mechanism, one I 
always thought would make a fun party game. 

Someone finally beat me to it. 

Bialogue, an unusual hybrid party/strategy 
game, is based on this same concept. On a player’s 
turn, he rolls a die, moves his token, draws a card, 
and picks another player to act as his partner. The 
number rolled indicates which word on the card the 
two partners must create a clue for. Flipping over 
the minute timer, one partner starts by saying the 
first word of a clue. The second partner adds 
another word, and the first partner follows suit. 

For example, “On” “Christmas” “you” “kiss” 
“under” “this.” While the partners are ping- 
ponging back and forth, the other players are free 
to shout out guesses without penalty. If someone 
guesses correctly, it becomes their turn. 

The game includes a playing board which 
looks somewhat like a crossword puzzle. Everone 
starts in the middle. Correctly guessing a word lets 
a player roll the die and move orthogonally among 
the white spaces. The first player to reach any 
corner and return to the center wins the game. 

But it’s not quite so simple as that. Players 
can put obstacles— black plastic markers— in 
each others’ path, blocking passage through the 
spaces in which they’re placed. When someone 
correctly guesses a bialogued word, the two 
partners who gave the clues each earn 
amarker. While you ear them by 
giving successful clues, you can only 
use them after a successful guess. 
Markers can also be spent to remove 
another marker from the board, 
clearing the blockage from your path. 
But markers can be stacked on top of 
each other, making the barricade 
more costly to remove. 

It’s tempting to hoard your 
markers, saving them for 
emergencies. That’s why, whenever 
someone reaches the halfway mark of 
their trip by landing on a corner, they 
can steal all the markers from any 
other player. This provides a 
remarkable motivation to spend, 
spend, spend. 

When I first played Bialogue, I 


thought the grafting of a strategy game element to 
what is otherwise a party game wound up being 
less of each. In particular, this game is clearly 
targeted at the party/family game crowd, and I 
worried that the strategic part would tum party 
gamers off. But in later plays, this turned out not 
to be the case. There’s actually not a hell ofa lot 
of strategy here— just enough to spice things up. 
The result is a fun game, but not a ees 
one. The game : = 
show formula 
which worked 
so well is 
loosened 
considerably 
here. Clues 
don’t have to 
be questions— 
they can be 
anything. The = 
game show had players rine to get iecaiatsn many 
different words in a short amount of time. In 
Bialogue, you’ve got a full minute just to get one 
word. This is far too much time. To make things 
harder and ratchet up the pressure, try shortening 
the time limit by half. The most annoying fault is 
with the markers, which don’t stack well at all. It 
would have been a simple thing to make them 
stackable, ala Can’t Stop or Manhattan, and it 
would have made play much more convenient. 
Despite these faults, Bialogue is an 
entertaining game. Its rules are simple, and anyone 
is capable of playing, making it likely to appeal to 
the whole family. oO 
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¢«Pirateer 


This game (formerly marketed as 
Privateer) doesn’t have much to offer in the way 
of innovative mechanics, but neither does it claim 
to. Each player begins with three ships anchored 
at port in their comer of the board. An island in 
the center of the board holds a treasure which 
every pirate band covets. The first to sail to the 
island, pick up the treasure, and make it back to 
port safely wins the game. Or, if you’re in a more 
aggressive mood, you can also win by sinking the 
last of your opponents’ ships. 

A diagonally-oriented grid defines how 
movement can be made. On each tum, players 
roll a pair of dice to see how the winds are 
blowing. As in backgammon, each die is treated 
independently. The dice can be assigned to one 
sia or coe between two ships. Ships can move in 
any orthogonal direction within 
the game grid. If both dice are 
assigned to the same ship, that 
ship can change direction 

between dice— even doubling 
| back the way it came. 

Movement is complicated 

a bit by the tradewinds, a pair 
of currents stretching along 
the diagonals above and 
E below the island. You can’t 
f° just cross through the 
r " tradewinds, you must first land on 
"them by exact count. The tradewinds 
offer the only exception to orthogonal 
movement— once in the tradewinds, you may 
move diagonally within them. 

Like Pac-Man, the grid also wraps around 
via the straights [sic], a narrow passage allowing 
travel between two edges of the board. As with 
the tradewinds, these can’t be crossed without first 
stopping within them. 

Ending a die’s movement on a space 
bordering the island entitles you to load the 
treasure onto that ship. Doing so P 
commits you to a mad dash back 
home, because not only can’t 
you transfer the treasure 
to another ship, but 
the one with the 
booty is no longer 
allowed to move away 
from its home port. 

This can be a 
problem, because that 
ship is now a huge 


target. All ships— including your own— block 
each other’s movement. Landing on an opposing 
ship, however, sinks it, capturing the treasure 
before it goes down. 


Pirateer is 
easily one of 
the most 
attractive 
efforts to 
come down 
the pike in 
quite a while. 
The board, depicting the four players’ home ports 
and the seas on which they sail, is colorfully and 
effectively painted. The plastic tokens, each with 
a decal indicating their fleet, have a very 
satisfying feel. But the crowning achievement is 
the rule booklet, a glossy full-color affair which 
leaves nothing to chance. Every rule is clearly 
separated from every other rule, and beside each is 
a picture illustrating the rule. I only wish every 
game had instructions like this. 

The booklet also includes nine other game 
variations, including versions for two players and 
one for combining two sets to accomodate up to 
eight players. One of the more whimsical is 
“Nuke-a-teer” in which you may declare any ship 
to be carrying a nuclear device, destroying that 
ship and anything else (treasure included) with the 
randomly-determined blast radius. 

It’s clear from the box that Pirateer is a 
family game. The instructions are easily 
understood, the rules simple to pick up. What it 
lacks in innovation, Pirateer makes up for in 
presentation. It’s not really my cup of tea— I 
don’t generally go for the roll-move-and-capture 


school of game— but Pirateer doesn’t pretend to 


be more than what it is— a solid, 
polished production. 
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«Quote Unquote 


Quotations seems to be fertile ground for 
games. It seems that every year someone comes 
along who thinks he can do it better, and before 
you know it we’ve got Out of Context, or 
Notable Quotables, or Daring Passages (see 
Grey Matter). The most recent entrant in the 
quotations game is Quote Unquote, voted best 
trivia game by Games Magazine last year. 

The game comes with a set of double-sided 
quotation cards in three levels of difficulty. Each 
side contains four quotes from or about three 
different people. You're told the general category 
the person fits under— Sports, History, Stage & 
Screen, etc— but that’s all the help you get. 

On a team’s turn, they pick a category slide 
the cardboard cover sheet for that category down a 
bit, revealing the next quote. This they read 
aloud. After hearing it, they may try to guess the 
identity of any person on the card who has not yet 
been guessed. A correct guess earns points— the 
fewer quotes thusfar revealed for that person, the 
higher the point value— while an incorrect guess 
costs points. This helps discourage random 
guessing. Someone from the team must look at 
the answer to see if they’re correct. If they 
guessed wrong, that player is not allowed to guess 
at that person again. So you’d better be playing 
with people you can trust not to whisper the 
answer into their teammates’ ears. 

But it does get easier as the card progresses. 
Obviously, 
this is partly 
because more 
quotes means 
more 
information. 
But as an 
additional 
solving aid, 
the three 
names on the | 
card are somehow related. They might share the 
same nationality, first name, general classification 
(ie, pioneering women), etc. As you might expect, 
the connections on the harder cards are less 
obvious than the ones on the easier cards. 

When all three identities have been guessed, 
the card is flipped for more. The first team to gain 
20 points, or the team with the highest score after 
two cards, wins the game. 

I wanted to really like this game. I tend to 
enjoy game shows, and the mechanics seemed 
reminiscent of some of weekday television’s best 


efforts. And while it’s a good game, it’s got some 
problems. 

The first is presentation. The card holder, 
made from sturdy blue plastic, is the nicest 
component of the game, but it could have been 
designed better. The pegs used to prevent the 
quote shields from sliding down have to be pressed 
in pretty hard in order to work. The cards 
themselves are printed on colored oaktag, giving 
the game a home-produced DTP look I don’t 
expect from a packaged game. 

Of course, look doesn’t really matter if the 
game plays well. Quote Unquote is certainly not a 
poor game, but it seems uneven. The easy cards 
can be really easy, while the hard ones can be 
quite obtuse. It’s not a matter of the people 
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they’ve selected— most players will recognize the 
names without much difficulty. The quotations, 
however, don’t really provide much guidance on 
the more difficult cards. Perhaps this is a good 
thing, giving advanced players an even greater 
challenge. We found the game dragged when 
nobody had any clue who these people were. The 
tules are also unclear as to whether or not you 
have to reveal a new quotation on your turn. It 
seems that if only person remains on the card, you 
must reveal a new quote for that person (thus 
lowering the value of a correct guess) even if you 
already have an idea who it is. 

As a party or family game Quote Unquote 
seems a trifle dry and slow-moving. On the other 
hand, since hearing the quotes is all that is needed 
for play, I think it would excel as a travel game 
for long car or train rides. Oo 
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«A Survey of 18xx Rail Games 


by Brian Bankler 


What happened? For years, 1830 was the 
only rail game of its type published in the U.S. 
Others— Britain's 1829, Germany’s 1835— 
were available overseas, but uncommon 
Stateside. Now, in the blink of an eye, a host of 
new games have joined the 18xx series. Why 
now? Why all at once? I haven't the foggiest. 
But here, Brian Bankler takes a quick look at the 
whole family of tile-laying, stock-manipulating 
railroad games. See page 22 for a review of 
Avalon Hill's computer version of 1830. 


Francis Tresham's 1829 game spawned one 
of the biggest and most popular genres in modern 
gaming -- the 18xx series of games. Each game 
sets the players the goal of earning the most 
money by managing one (or more) train 
companies. For the last decade or so, only 1830 
(by Avalon Hill) was available in the US. 
However, this has changed in the last year or two. 
1835, set in Germany, was imported by Mayfair 
gemes about 2 years ago. And recently, three new 
games have been added to the series: 1856 (which 
is in Canada), 1870 (set in the MidWestern US) 
and 2038 (set in the asteroid belt!). 2038 is made 
by TimJim games, while the other two are made 
by Mayfair. 1835 is made by Hans im Gluck and 
imported by Mayfair. 

For those who haven't played 1830 (or one 
of the other 18xx games) before, an overview. The 
game is divided into two types of rounds: stock 
rounds and operating rounds. In the stock round, 
the players may (in order) buy or sell shares of the 
various public companies. Players may only buy 
one share on their turn, but may sell as many as 
they like. This continues until all players are 
satisfied with their position and pass. Then the 
game has one, two or three operating rounds, the 
exact number dependend on the current point in 
the game. 

In each operating round, each company may 
lay track (which is done by placing a hex on the 
board), claim a station (or railhead) then 
determine it's income. It's income is based on the 
number of stops the company can reach, which is 
in tum dependent on the track, the companies 
railheads, and the number (and type) of trains the 
company has. After the income is determined, the 
company may pay dividends (to the shareholders) 
or put the money on the companies treasury. 
Paying income will drive the price of the stock up, 


while withholding the money will lower the price. 
Finally, the company may purchase trains or small 
companies called private companies (which do not 
have turns, and are typically auctioned off at the 
beginning of the game). All of the company's 
decisions are made by the majority shareholder. 
Trains are limited in number, and get better as the 
game goes on. However, with this change the 
older trains become obsolete and must be replaced. 
If a company has no trains, the president must 
typically buy a train with his personal money, 
which could lead to bankruptcy. The game ends 
when a player goes bankrupt or on the turn when 
the bank runs out of money. The player with the 
most net worth (cash plus stock value) wins. 

There are more rules, but the rest of the rules 
tend to vary from game to game in the series. The 
main appeal of the 18xx series is that the only luck 
in the game is determined by seating order. In the 
rest of the game, chance plays no part (with the 
exception of 2038). Despite the lack of luck, the 
games are very different, because of the previously 
mentioned ‘small changes.' Going through the 
games in chronological order for a synopsis 
review: 

1830 was the game I and most of my friends 
started with. 1830 is probably the most brutal 
game of the series, and has a true feel of robber- 
barons. Companies can be easily looted and 
‘dumped’ by the president (transferring money 
and/or trains out of the company then selling off 
shares before any of the other shareholders can, 
thereby giving the presidency to another player, 
which may force them to purchase a train with 
their own money). The map is fairly small and 
companies can easily cut off other companies from 
lucrative markets (such as New York). The 
‘theme’ of 1830 is brutal competition, both in the 
stock market and on the board. 

1835 is set in Germany. Unlike the other 
18xx games, 1835 forces the players to open the 
companies in a set order. This, in my mind, leads 
to each game feeling very similar. The sprawling 
map also means that companies aren't in the 
instant competition that you find in some of the 
other games. The stock market, which allows for 
wild swings in 1830, is a bit more stable. Selling 
off a large percentage of the company does not 
drive the stock value down as much as in the other 
games, so there is less room for maneuvering in 
the marketplace. 1835 introduced the concept of 
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"minor" railroads (who operate on the map, but do 
not have shares on the stock market and are 
instead owned wholly by one player). Typically, 
the person who gets more than their fair share of 
minor companies wins the game, because of good 
earnings and having more influence on the tiles on 
the board. In addition, 1835 takes much longer 
than the other games. Experienced players can 
play most games of the series in 3-5 hours, but 
1835 takes about 5-7 hours. All of these points 
make 1835 my least favorite of the series. If I had 
to pick a theme for this game, I would have to say 
subtle maneuvering. Some players of the series 
really like the small tricks in the game; but, I am 
not one of those people. 

1856, set in Canada, is a fairly forgiving 
game. Unlike any other game in the series, 
companies may take out loans. However, players 
start with very little cash, and unlike the other 
games of the series, companies do not get all of the 
cash from sales of shares when the open. 1856 is a 
fight to capitalize your companies. Since the 
companies are typically under-funded, looting 
them (like in 1830) is much less profitable. In 
addition, while companies that take out loans may 
be on the verge of bankruptcy, these companies 
can choose to fold into the Canadian National 
Railroad, so new players always have an easy way 
to avoid bankruptcy. 1856 also has a plethora of 
companies to choose from: there are 11 companies 
as compared to 8 in 1830, 35 and 2038. 

1870 is set in the Midwest, and the most 
recent release in the genre. The first thing I noticed 
is the huge sprawling board. Companies have a lot 
of ground to cover, but the companies 
are forced to interact by the ‘destination rule.' Each 
company has a destination on the board. While 
this is also true in 1856, in 1870 the destination is 
very far away, usually the length of the board. 
While reaching a destination isn't required, there 
are significant bonuses for doing so. These leads 
the companies into conflict as they try to reach 
their destination and simultaneously cut off their 
competitors from doing so. 1870 also has other 
new rules which allow presidents to 
‘protect’ the stock value of their company when 
other players sell. This rule also changes the turn 
order in the stock rounds. While there is still no 
chance, the order can jump around the table. This 
makes planning much more difficult and makes 
dumping companies harder to plan. I have only 
played this game once, but it seems to be a good 
game. 
2038 is basically an 18xx game in space. 
However, 2038 is significantly different from the 
other games in that the map changes from game to 
game. Players explore the asteroid belt, building 
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the map as they go. This makes 2038 the first 
game of the series to have a significant luck factor, 
which some people may like and some people may 
not. The biggest failing of the game, in my 
opinions, is that the order in which the companies 
start up is, while not fixed, significantly controlled 
and that the minor companies, which I felt may 
have unbalanced 1835, are also here and are also 
a very dominant factor in the game. I'm not yet 
convinced that control of more minor companies is 
the only path to victory, but it is certainly a viable 


T haven't yet seen the re-release of 1829, 
which is supposed to have modules (much like 
Advanced Squad Leader) that add more and more 
companies and maps to the game. The basic 
module allows 4-5 players, and each module 
makes the game bigger, and allows for more 
players. From what I have heard of the original 
1829, it was a huge game, with very little 
emphasis on the stock market and more emphasis 
on track laying. Trains had two different ‘gauges’ 
of track and a train of one gauge could not run on 
the other type of track. In addition, there are 18xx 
games (the exact numbers escape me) set in Italy. 
However, these games have a very small print run 
and I have not yet been willing to pay the high 
prices associated with ordering directly from Italy. 
Perhaps another reader can inform us about them. 

All in ali, I enjoy the 18xx series. The 
reviews of these new games should be taken with a 
grain of salt, however. Because the games have 
come out so fast, I have been unable to play each 
game more than a few times, and I've only played 
1870 once. If you are considering getting one of 
these games, then I would suggest starting with 
1856 or 1870. The rules for those games are well 
written, they are readily available (in the US 
anyway), and they are probably the ‘friendliest’ for 
the new player. Unless you are a hard-core fan of 
the series, I would avoid 1835, and the Italian 
series (and 1829) may be too expensive. 2038 is a 
decision that depends on your tastes, I still haven't 
made up my mind whether it's a good game, but 
it's definitely in the middle of the pack. Anyway, if 
you like business games or stock games, you 
should definitely try to play one of the most played 
series of games in the world... oO 


Jacqui Bankler is the proud owner of Brian 
Bankler and says he's ok, despite the outrageous 
game- and food-related expenses, a pronounced 
tendancy to stare at shiny pieces of glass and to 
occasionally spout off game reviews. 
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reviewed by Kurt Adam 


When I was younger, my grandfather came 
to visit us and he taught me how to play Bridge, 
since they needed a fourth player. I was taught the 
basic mechanics, and a bit about bidding. I never 
really learned the whole aspect about the 
conventions where you learn to signal your 
partner and read his signals to figure out what you 
both have in your hands. That part of the game 
always seemed a little dumb to me. If everyone 
knows how to signal the same way, then everyone 
would end up knowing where all the cards are. 
However, I did really like the trick taking portion 
of the game, and so I enjoy playing Was Sticht?. 

Was Sticht? takes the trick taking idea and 
adds a few interesting spins. First of all you play 
alone, rather than with a partner. Secondly, you 
choose your own cards. Third, everyone chooses 
their own goals for each hand. It's these goals that 
are the heart of Was Sticht?. 

The game comes with a deck of cards (4 
suits of 9 cards), a deck for determining trump 
(which contains a set for number and a set for 
color), a turn marker and a set of chits to designate 
the different tasks. 

After a first dealer is determined, the player 
to the dealers left gets the turn marker and begins 
by choosing one task. Players take chits in turn 
until everyone has five tasks. Tasks are numbered 
by difficulty and represent things like: Take no 
tricks, Take 2 tricks, Take no blue cards, Take the 
last trick, Take the least tricks, etc. There are 24 
chits (of 9 different types), so 4 will not be chosen. 

Once everyone has their task chits, the cards 
are dealt out in a grid of four by nine. The dealer 
shuffles the two sets of trump cards and looks at 
the bottom card of each stack to find out what the 
trump will be for that hand. The two stacks also 
contain a card designating none for that trait 
(number or color). 

The player to the dealer's left begins by 
selecting a card from the first set of four, and then 
each player chooses from the remaining cards. 
After all four cards have been taken, the dealer 
declares which card would take the trick if the 
trick had been played in that way (i.e. the first 
player had led the card they chose, the next player 
played the card they chose, and so on). The other 
three players use this information to try to 
determine what is the trump. Which card wins the 
trick is determined in this sequence: The card 
matching both trump number and color, first card 
played matching the trump number, highest card 


of the trump color, highest card of the suit led. 

After the winning card is declared, the tum 
marker passes and the next player chooses the first 
card from the next row. This continues until all 
the cards are taken and everyone has a hand of 
nine cards. The trump is now revealed, so that 
those who couldn't figure it out know what it is. 

Each player (aside from the dealer) now 
secretly chooses one task out of their set that they 
will try to accomplish for that round given the 
hand that they 
have and what 
the trump is. 
All tasks are 
revealed and 
the player to 
the dealer's left 
now leads to 
the first trick. 
The nine tricks 
are played out 
with the winner of the previous trick leading to the 
next. The led suit must be followed, if possible, 
but you aren't required to beat the trick. Trump 
can be played any time (aside from the restriction 
about following suit). 

Once all nine tricks are completed, the tasks 
chits are examined. If a player successfully 
completed their task, they can put that chit aside. 
If they did not complete their task, their chit goes 
back to their pool. Ifthe dealer is able to perform 
one of the player's tasks that the player did not 
complete, the dealer can discard a chit of their 
choice from their pool. The first player who is 
able to discard all five of their chits, wins the 
game. In the event of a tie, the difficulty of the 
tasks performed breaks the tie. The deal then 
shifts to the left and the process begins all over 


One of the nicest things about Was Sticht? is 
that you can tailor the game sto your style of play. 
If you're someone who's good at sloughing cards, 
and avoiding tricks, then you can choose those 
kinds of tasks (e.g. take no tricks, take the least 
tricks). If you are someone who is better at taking 
tricks, you can choose different tasks. 

The game is well balanced since each player 
gets a chance to draw a card first, be the dealer, 
etc. I also like the fact that the dealer doesn't 
choose a task. This would be a strong advantage 
since the dealer knows the trump from the 
beginning. It adds a nicely balanced twist to make 
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the dealer have to do somebody else's task instead. 
Was Sticht? is one of the finest trick taking 
games I've played for just this kind of strategic 
play & balance. The interplay of different people 
trying to do different things simultaneously makes 
the game rich in variation from game to game. 
The one complaint that I've heard from 
people is that the portion of the game where hands 
are assembled is difficult for the people who have 
a hard time figuring out the trump. It is a bit 
tricky (especially when a none comes up for one 
or both of the traits), but it doesn't break you if 
you can't figure it out. Since you decide the task 
after you have cards and know the trump, you can 
still compensate for not knowing when you chose 
your cards. It is an advantage to be able to 
determine the trump when you're down to one or 
two chits, however, since you can ensure that the 
cards you're taking will allow you to do your task, 
but I don't think that it's something that destroys 
the balance of the game. Oo 


Seigel Argern 


review by Kurt Adam 


What is it about the Germans and 
hedgehogs? Hare and Tortoise is known as 
Hare and Hedgehog in Germany. Another 
hedgehog game I've come across is Igel Argern or 
Hedgehogs in a Hurry. In this game, each player 
gets a set of four wooden disks to represent their 
hedgehogs. The designs are drawn by Doris, 
whose art has also appeared in Elfenroads along 
with the other Doris & Frank games. The object 
of Igel Argern is to be the first to get three of your 
hedgehogs 
from one end 
of the board 
to the other. 

The 
board consists 
of six tracks 
numbered 1 
through 6. 
Each track is 
9 spaces long 
and contains one black hole somewhere along it's 
length. The black holes are the key to making this 
game great. Whenever someone's hedgehog lands 
in a black hole, they can't be moved again until ali 
6 columns of every row behind the black hole are 
clear of hedgehogs. 

After a starting player is determined, the 
hedgehogs are placed one at a time in the first row. 
All columns of the row must be filled before you 
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can put one of your hedgehogs on top of any 
others. Once all the hedgehogs are placed, 
movement can begin. 

Movement is accomplished with the aid of a 
die. At the beginning of a player's turn, the die is 
rolled. The player may then move any one of their 
hedgehogs sideways one column provided that 
they are not covered by other hedgehogs. They 
must then move a hedgehog forward that is in the 
column designated by the die. The forward 
moving hedgehog does not have to belong to the 
player moving it. This can allow someone to slide 
a hedgehog from column 3 to column 2, for 
example, and then immediately advance 
themselves in column 2. It can also enable 
someone to throw another player's hedgehog into a 
black hole that they're sitting in front of. In our 
group, this provides a tough decision. Do you 
help yourself or shaft someone else? If you can do 
both (and occasionally you can), all the better. It's 
great fun to see someone put their hedgehog in 
danger and then nervously watch the die for the 
number that will throw it into the hole. 

Igel Argern has another interesting property. 
In the games that we've played, the field of 
hedgehogs has spread out as everyone advances 
themselves as much as possible. However, as the 
game moves along you have to worry about 
your opponents progress. Since you have to move 
someone forward it's possible that you will have to 
move another player's hedgehog ahead, possibly 
over the finish line. This leads to the field 
bunching up near the finish line as hedgehogs 
farther behind are moved forward to avoid letting 
the leader in a column get across. 

In most of the games we've played, the finish 
has been a race between two, three or even four 
people with two hedgehogs already across the line 
and another one space away. 

The game mechanics are simple and the 
movement system increases the amount of strategy 
that you can use in the game. You can try to take 
advantage of an empty column so that other 
player's will be forced to move you ahead or 
you can decide to pile on top of someone to 
prevent them from moving. 

My copy of the game also came with a set of 
forty variants for the game, in German, of course. 
They range from minor modifications, like 
considering the 1 and 6 columns adjacent for 
sideways moving, to major ones like allowing a 
player to move any hedgehog sideways. 

Igel Argern has become an instant hit with 
everyone I've played it with. Often we've played 
three or four games during the initial session, 
because everyone enjoyed it so much. It may be 
tricky to find, but it's worth digging for. o 
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* Quests of the Round Table 


In the age of collectible trading card games, 
it’s sometimes seemed that self-contained card 
games have suffered. Muminati went out of print 
to make way for a collectible trading card version. 
Who knows what other collectible games were 
originally conceived as stand-alone? For that 
reason, it was exciting to see Gamewright’s 
Quests of the Round Table, billed as an 
adventure card game. Unfortunately, although 
this game is more sophisticated than the rest of 
Gamewright’s line (including Frog Juice, 
Mummy Rummy and Slamwich, based on 
Casino, Rummy, and Slapjack), its flaws make it 


The game comes with two decks of cards. 
The story deck determines what happens on each 
player’s turn— a quest, a tournament, or a special 
event. The adventure deck holds the allies, foes, 
weapons, tests, and amour: cards which get dealt 
and drawn into players’ hands. Players begin the 
game as squires with a lowly battle strength of five 
and, by earning shields, try to be the first to 
progress through knight and champion knight to 
become a knight of the round table. 

On her turn, a player turns up the top card in 
the story deck and shows it to all players. If it is a 
quest, that player has the opportunity to sponsor 
it— to create the obstacles other players will have 
to overcome. Each quest consists of two to five 
stages. To sponsor a quest, a player must 
populate each stage with a foe or a test from his 


hand. These cards are played in a row face down 
on the table. Each foe has a value indicating its 
strength in battle. Some foes have two values. If 
these foes are used in the appropriate quest (ie, the 
dragon in the Slay the Dragon quest) their higher 
value counts. Weapons can be played to augment 
a foe’s strength. The total strength of foes in each 
stage must be higher than in the previous stage, so 
as the quest unfolds players can get an idea of 
what they might be facing. 

When the quest has been created, the other 
players in tum announce whether or not they’re 
going on the quest. Those who do draw a card. 
This is actually a non-decision— there’s no 
penalty for trying a quest and losing, and you 
always want to draw new cards to try to improve 


silly to : 
offer a choice. 
Players now have the opportunity to 
augment their own strength by playing weapons, 
allies, or amour cards. Weapons are discarded 
after each stage of a quest. Amour cards place the 
power of love on a player’s side, which in this 
game is worth a mere ten points, and last the entire 
quest. Allies lend their arms in battle and only get 
discarded if targeted by Morded (more on him 
later) or recalled to Camelot by an event card. 
When all players have played their cards (or 
elected not to play any), the sponsor reveals the 
cards in the first stage. Any players whose 
strength (including all bonus cards) is less than the 
total strength of the revealed foe is knocked out of 
the quest. Anyone still remaining draws another 
card from the adventure deck. All weapons are 
discarded, and players move on to the next stage. 
If a stage contains a test, the procedure is a 
little different. Players in turn bid for the right to 
continue on the quest. Whoever makes the highest 
bid must discard that number of cards from their 
hand. Amour cards and some allies contribute 
free bids, reducing the number of cards which 
need to be discarded. Only one player can ever 
continue from a test stage, leading one to ponder 
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the best time to play them. Played early in a 
quest, more players get knocked out and are 
prevented from drawing new cards at the start of 
each future stage. Played late, players will have 
gone through a few other stages and may have 
used up their good weapons, leaving them weaker 
for future contests. Again, however, we found this 
choice to be illusory. It’s always a bad idea to let 
opponents draw cards. Playing a test first seems 
the best approach. If you think opponents have 
good weapons and you want to get rid of them, 
invariably they just draw more. 

All players who make it through the last 
stage are triumphant and earn one shield for each 
stage in the quest. This may allow a player to 
advance to the next rank, increasing their battle 
strength. The sponsor gets to draw new cards 
from the adventure deck— one for each card they 
used to set up the quest, plus one for each stage in 
the quest. A player can never hold more than 12 
cards, and any excess must be played or dropped. 

If quests represent the battle of man versus 
nature, tournments pit man against man. When a 
tournment arises, each player in turn announces 
whether or not they’re competing, drawing a card 
if they are. Unlike quests, there is a very good 
reason not to compete if you don’t think you can 
win: the winner earns one shield per participant. 
If only 0-1 players compete, the tournament is 
cancelled. 

Players joust by laying cards just as in 
quests, adding weapons, amour, and allies to their 
totals with the highest total winning. Cards are 
played simultaneously, so you have to decide 
ahead of time how much of your resources to 
commit. I’m not sure which is more frustrating: 
riding into a tournment on a war horse, sword and 
lance in hand, an entourage of allies at your heels 
only to find your opponents alone and unarmed, or 
leaving your dagger behind and losing by just five 
points. 

The story deck also holds event cards, and 
these are where the game really goes awry. 
Events are random effects which cause subtle yet 
dramatic changes in the game’s balance. Events 
can double the payoff for the next completed 
quest, cause players to draw or drop cards, send 
allies away, or add or remove shields. The cards 
sending allies away are needed— the only other 
way to get rid of someone’s ally is to use Morded, 
a foe of strength 30 who can instead be sacrificed 
to kill any ally in play. Other events, however, 
tend to throw the game off kilter. The shield- 
related events are particularly guilty. It is 
extremely dismaying to use your resources to beat 
an opponent in a tournment, then have that 
opponent get some shields for free. Most such 
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cards are designed to help players who are trailing, 
but players are often tied. Would you be happy if 
you were winning until the other three players, all 
tied, gained shields from an event card and left 
you in last place? 

Another problem we encountered was the 
Mexican standoff. In one game, everyone was 
only a couple of shields away from winning. 
Nobody was willing to sponsor a quest, afraid that 
their hands weren’t good enough to prevent 
opponents from winning. Nobody wanted to enter 
a tournament for the same reason. If nobody 
sponsors quests and nobody enters tournaments, 
nobody draws cards unless the right events come 
up in the deck— and there aren’t very many of 
those. That game ended via one of the other event 
cards, which gave one player enough free shields 
to win. We could have just rolled dice at the 


beginning of the game and saved an hour. 

What it boils down to is, despite the obvious 
attempt to incorporate bluffing and psych games 
via card choices, Quests of the Round Table is 
feels pretty random. If you get a bad hand, you 
can only improve it slowly by drawing your free 
card at the start of quests, or quickly by hosting a 
quest other players will probably complete and 
eam shields from. The art is quite attractive, but 
there’s no beef. The game may be too 
complicated for the family crowd and it’s certainly 
not meaty enough for serious players. In the end, 
Gamewright gets an A for effort but a C for 
execution. I’d play Quests of the Round Table 
again, but there are plenty of other games I’d pull 
of the shelf first. D 
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¢ 1830: The Computer Version 


I’d wanted to play 1830, Avaton Hill’s 
classic railroad game, but aside from one aborted 
attempt I’d never had the chance. Our group isn’t 
big on long, complex games (which is why I’ve 
never played Civilization, either), no matter how 
good they are. So when the computer version cam 
along, I jumped at it. 

I’ve played at least fifty games since. 

If, like me, you’ve never played 1830, you 
may wish to read the overview on page 16. I’m 
told that this computer version is an extremely 
faithful adaptation of the board game. 

There’s no modem or network play support, 
alas, but two or more humans can play via a 
hotseat mode (where players switch off turns at the 
keyboard). You can also play against up to five 
computer opponents at four a ea levels. And 
they’re good. The AI puts = 
up a good enough fight at 
the HARD level that I 
haven’t even attempted the 
HARDEST level yet. 
Playing against the 
computer is also a great 
way to learn the game. 

I’ve picked up on a number 
of vital strategies after 
having them used against 
me. For example, I quickly 
learned to watch out for when the first 4, 6, and 
Diesel trains get bought, making 2, 3, and 4 trains 
(respectively) obsolete and removing them from 
the game. If your company’s train goes away, 
you’ ll have to buy a new one. If the company 
doesn’t have enough cash to do it, you’ ll have to 
cover the cost from your personal funds. On the 
other hand, it’s loads of fun to drain the cash from 
your company just before its trains disappear, then 
sell off all your stock so that another player has 
more than you have. This dumps the railroad onto 
that player, making him the president and sticking 
him with the cost of a new train. These things are 
old hat to experienced 1830 players, but 
discovering them for myself against the computer 
was a great thrill. 

As far as I can tell, the computer player’s 
don’t cheat. Not exactly. They do seem to 
collude a bit at the start of the game. Depending 
on the circumstances, some players may not have 
enough money to float a railroad company— buy 
enough stock to begin operating it— on their own. 
Computer players will often buy shares in each 

_others companies, making it easier to float them, 


but will virtually never extend you the same 
courtesy. I’m sure there’s a good reason for this, 
but it sure seems unfair. Why won’t they help 
me? 

The best thing about the game is that the 
computer takes care of the most difficult and 
tedious aspects of the board game. The network 
of track grows to resemble a mass of spaghetti 
after a while, and finding the most profitable 
routes for your trains can be a painstaking process. 
The computer does it for you in seconds. On the 
down side, although it shows you the routes it uses 
when running Al-controlled companies, for some 
bizarre reason it doesn’t show you the routes it 
picks for human-controlled companies. This 
means that you’!l occasionally want to puzzle it 
out for sidan you can determine the best 
places to build track. 

With the computer 
taking care of all the hard 
work and making 
decisions in a fraction of 
the time it would take 
humans, a game of 
computer 1830 can 
actually be played on your 
lunch hour. Really. Or 
you can save the game and 
pick it up again later. 

The interface does have some problems. I 
don’t know why the PC version is in VGA instead 
of SVGA— it could really benefit from high res, 
and animation speed wouldn’t be an issue. 
Although all the information you need is just a 
click away at all times, I wish the stock market 
display and the map could be shown at the same 
time. Likewise, although there’s a separate screen 
for viewing remaining map tiles and their 
upgrades, I wish you could click on a tile on the 
map and see the upgrades there. 

The game allows a number of optional rules, 
such as unlimited tile selection, shorter or longer 
games, an extra railroad, and split revenues. 
Perhaps the niftiest feature is the ability to 
generate a random map for each game, forcing 
experienced players to devise new strategies each 
time. 

If they produce a Windows ‘95 version with 
high res, modem/network support, and multiple 
windows, I’ll be in heaven. But even in DOS, if I 
counted computer games in my annual game tally, 
computer 1830 would easily top the list. Highly 
recommended. oO 
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The books have been 
piling up, so I’ve got a few 
to chat about this time. 
When I saw the Board 
Games by Desi Scarpone in the book store, I could 
hardly pass it up. This imaginatively named 
volume aims to be a reference guide to the 
approximate values of games, as well as providing 
a visual stroll down memory lane. It is chock full 
of color photographs of 1475 different board 
games dating from 1940 through the 1980s. The 
game’s name, publisher, date, and value appear 
beside every photo. The author sometimes 
includes other info such as advertising tag lines or 
very brief gameplay comments. Often, Scarpone 
shows the evolution of games over time. Eight 


different editions of Pit are depicted, for example, _ 


and six editions of Clue (curiously, none of them 
more recent than 1963). He even devotes an entire 
chapter to Monopoly. 

Unfortunately, Scarpone places far too much 
emphasis on box covers and not nearly enough on 
contents. The vast majority of photos show 
nothing of what the inside of the game looks like, 
and thus offers little insight into how games might 
play. The values listed for games are also 
questionable. Avalon Hill’s Dune, for example, is 
valued at $10. I’ve never seen one that cheap— 
copies have sold on Internet for $60 or higher. 

The joy of this book isn’t in its value as a 
price guide, but rather as a jog to long-forgotten 
memories. Flipping through its pages sparked 
fond recollections of games from my youth, games 
such as Aurora’s Flip-it Jackpot (1973), Milton 
Bradley’s Bash (1965), or Marx’ Frenzy (oh, the 
hours I spent with that game!). 

Although I would dearly like to have seen 
more of the games themselves rather than just their 
boxes, Board Games (ISBN 0-88740-725-0, 
Schiffer, (610) 593-1777) really is a treasure. 

Taking a different approach to the photo- 
retrospective is Rockport Publishers’ Game 
Graphics. Where Board Games crams up to 15 
game photos on a single page, this book often 
grants a double-page spread to a single photo. 
Considering that Rockport’s niche appears to be 
books on graphic design, this is hardly surprising. 

Game Graphics is nothing more than a 
showcase for games which, according to some 
arcane and unspoken criteria, were deemed by the 
editors to have superlative or significant design 
elements. These games are displayed in lavish 
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photographs, most taken especially for this 
volume. Unlike Scarpone’s book, Game 
Graphics usually doesn’t just show us the box 
cover. The contests are attractively laid out, 
providing a much better impression of the game. 
Sometimes a brief summary of the game’s 
objective is also provided. The editors list the 
game’s company and any designers, artists, 
illustrators, photographers, etc. involved in the 
game’s production. Sadly, they do not provide 
contact information. If any of these games strike 
your fancy, ordering them will involve some 
sleuthing. 

Alas, less than half the book is devoted to 
“adult” games and puzzles, the remainder focusing 
on computer, video, electronic, and kiddie games. 
Game Graphics (ISBN 1-56496-079-X, 
Rockport, (508) 546-9590) is an attractive 
package, but may be of limited interest to any but 
hard-core collectors and game designers. 

Sid Sackson’s latest book, Card Games 
Around the World, is Dover’s newest Sackson 
reprint (is that an oxymoron?). As the name 
suggests, the book presents a collection of card 
games gathered from all across the globe, all 
described in Sackson’s easily-understood style. 

This 146 page volume provides a fair mix of 
obscure games you’ve never heard of and games 
you’ve seen before. The latter sums up chapters 4, 
5 and 7, dedicated to games from Europe, the 
British Isles, and the United States. The chapters 
covering Asian, Latin American, and other 
European games are less familiar and more 
interesting because of it. A few bonus games, 
including a couple of Sackson inventions, appear 
at the end. 

With a title like Card Games Around the 
World, | expected a comprehensive book on the 
order of David Parlett’s Oxford Dictionary of 
Card Games. Instead it’s rather thin, including 
fewer games than Parlett’s volume. With 
compendium books, two things matter— how 
many games, and how well they are presented. 
Sackson fares better in the second category, but in 
my opinion the first one is the more important. 

Card Games Around the World (ISBN 0- 
486-28100-0, $4.95, Dover Publications Inc., 31 
E. 2nd St., Mineola NY, 11501) is not a must- 
have like A Gamut of Games, offering little you 
can’t find elsewhere. Unless you’re a Sackson 
completist or find other card game books too 
obtuse, you’ll probably be disappointed. Oo 
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by Ken Tidwell 


Essen was a bit of a mixed bag this year. 
Good company and good fun but the games were 
a bit weak. To some degree this was as expected 
and partly stems from the recent emphasis on 
releasing games at the Nuremberg Toy Fair and, 
for me, their subsequent play at the Gathering of 
Friends in May. So some wonderful new games, 
such as Die Siedler, and some nice looking games, 
such as the Goldseiber line, were old hat by the 
time they arrived in Essen. 

Still there were some sleepers and nice 
surprises. El Grande from Hans im Gluck is a 
solid game that suffers slightly from a flurry of 
German on special event cards. DTM 
Hockenheimring lead the way on (almost) 
affordable but overproduced games. Kunst 
Stucke from Moskito took top honors in the 
abstract category. And Mii lead a crowded field of 
new card games that included Speed (a two 
person, duel version of Set), Flaschenteufel (an 
interesting little trick taking cardgame), Mogelei 
(a lying game that just doesn't seem to work 
despite sounding like it probably should - perhaps 
there are a few missing rules in the early 
translations), Ole and Foppen (two variants on 
the same theme of emptying your hand - Ole just 
edges Foppen out but both are a bit light). 

El Grande - A great game of political 
intrigue set in Old Spain. Features a nice self 
balancing system of supply and demand. Players 
attempt to control the regions of Spain by 
dispatching more cabelleros to each region than 
any other player. Five action cards are displayed 
each turn and players bid for picking order to 
decide who gets to play which card. Action cards 
control how many cabelleros can be moved from 
your yard to the board - more powerful cards 
allow fewer cabelleros to be stationed on the 
board. Bid cards control how many cabelleros 
move from the provinces (the reserve) to your 
yard (your hand). The higher the bid card, the 
fewer cabelleros can be recruited. Nice, sane 
action cards. Great color. Not quite the instant 
classic that Die Siedler was but a solid game. 

Elfenwizards - Moon hits a goody. Wizards 
duke it out in a political battle to be head honco at 
the pointy hat club. Players assign dice to wizards 
and/or spell boxes. The spells are later shifted to 
wizards to boost them past their fellows on the 
ladder to success. Lots of room for dirty dealing 
and backstabbing (all in good fun, of course). 


Kunst Stucke - Invented by Karl-Heinz 
Schmiel. Published by Moskito. This is a very 
nice looking, very abstract game. Players place 
and move abstract shapes on a grid in an attempt 
to group them according to scoring chits which the 
players choose throughout the game. 
Recommended if you can deal with the purely 
abstract. Since Sumo liked it I think most folks 
will be able to overcome the dullness of the pure 
abstraction. 

Zandstoff - Published by 1x1 Spiele. 
Twisted little card/board game of space 
exploration. Happy little prisoners are being 
rocketed to their deaths in rocketships that cut 
through a hyperspace that twists and turns as play 
progresses. Wacky but not as fun as it sounds. 
Results of card play are just as random and 
uncontrollable as hyperspace. 

Totem - Published by Queen Games. 
Players compete to build the tallest totem pole by 
breeding the largest family. The men hunt, the 
women have babies, the old folks pass on the 
familial traditions. Republicans will love it. 

DTM Hockenheimring - Extensively 
overproduced dice based motor racing game with 
double plus good bits. Each tum players roll three 
dice, 2d6 and 143. You can turn to flip a dice over 
to either shift up to higher gear or shift down. Nice 
system of flags and pit stops that only seem to 
hang up on the final lap. 

Tricks and Rainbows - Moon, again, with 
two light but decidedly funky card games. I'll 
leave Peter to review these as he's much more the 
card expert. I liked 'em, though. 

Speed - Invented by Reinhard Staupe. 
Published by Adlung Spiele. Head-to-head Set. 
Two players race to empty their hands by 
matching cards by color, shape, or number of 
small icons on each card. 

Mu - Invented by Doris Mathaus and Frank 
Nestel. Published by Doris & Frank. Beautiful 
game crying for a rules tranlsation (the Bavarian 
remains impenetrable to me...). Siggins declared it 
the best card game since Was Sticht. Comes with 
rules for four other card games, besides. You can't 
go wrong on this one. 

Mogelei - Published by 1x1 Spiele. Game of 
bluff and deception that allows the players to 
count cards and see right through all bluffs and 
deceptions. Another poor showing by 1x1 (unless 
we've missed a rule somewhere). D 
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(Continued from page 11) 

way of recovering dead units, having magic-users 
in your reserves ensures that you always have the 
means to rebuild your army. Units in reserves tend 
to be a little safer, since ranged attacks and terrain- 
based magic can’t target them. Reserves allow 
you to move units to where they’re needed quickly. 
When someone is sitting by themselves at a terrain 
and is about to advance it to its eighth face, getting 
there in a hurry to oppose them is critical. Do not 
overlook your reserves. 

The dragons add a wonderfully chaotic 
element. Pray you don’t get hit by their breath 
weapon. It’s different for each color of dragon. A 
blue dragon once paralyzed my army for two entire 
tums, which allowed an opponent to take a terrain 
away from me. The galling thing was that I’d 
summoned that dragon myself to chase people 
away from my home terrain. Oops! 

As a collectible game, though, I’m skeptical. 
I suppose TSR is banking on players spending lots 
of money to amass a complete set of dice, or to 
improve the strength of their armies. And there’s 
no doubt that buying more dice provides a player 
with greater options and allows for larger games 
with bigger armies. I’ve only just started playing 
the game, and already I’m hankering to get some 
more dice and try different combinations. 

But I don’t think Dragon Dice will be a 
success of Magic’s magnitude. Why? Mainly 
because the dice in and of themselves hold little 
interest— it’s what you do with them that makes 
them interesting. I don’t think you can 
underestimate the importance of the artwork in 
collectible trading card games. I doubt very many 
people collect the cards because of the art, but I'll 
bet a lot of people use it to justifytheir purchase. 
You’re not just getting a card, you’re getting a 
limited-edition print. The cards look good, and 
you can show them off to non-gamers who can at 
least appreciate them on artistic merit. Dice don’t 
have that quality. To be sure, the mottled Dragon 
Dice are attractive as dice go. But nobody’s going 
to be arguing whether the dwarven marksman is a 
better icon than the goblin trickster. 

Fortunately, the game is quite playable with 
only a Starter set for each player. None of your 
friends want to buy dice? Just buy a few sets 
yourself and divide them amongst all the players at 
the outset of a game. Army construction is a much 
faster process than Magic deck construction. 

I haven’t played enough to find the flaws in 
the system, but at a first look Dragon Dice appears 
to be a winner. Fun, fast, and portable, it may 
wind up giving Magic a run for its money for 
convention hallway space. 
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I'm on an ocean cruise, when suddenly the 
ship encounters an enormous school of angry 
sawfish. They proceed to slice the ship to ribbons, 
and I find myself the only person in a rowboat. 
The rest of the passengers, in their motorized 
lifeboats, are putting merrily onward toward 
Jamaica, while I must row toward the nearest 
small island. Fortunately, I can see that the island 
I am heading toward is populated with almost a 
dozen intelligent castaways who are starved for 
games to play. Even more fortunately, I see the 
femains of my cabin drifting toward me, and I see 
I had the foresight to bring all of my games with 
me on this cruise! (Okay, it's a REALLY BIG 
cabin!) I know that my cabin will sink soon, but I 
can zip all my games up in my enormous, 
waterproof suitcase, so they may be safely 
salvaged later. But then I notice that I have room 
for exactly ten games in the lifeboat with me (with 
size and weight differences making no impact on 
the ten game limit). It may be weeks, months, 
even years before I am rescued, so I must decide 
which games to bring with me. 

Without thinking, my hands automatically 
reach out and grab my Cosmic Encounter game. 
It's an almost complete Eon set, with a few dozen 
extra homemade powers, edicts, and etc. This is 
probably the game I have played most in my 
lifetime, and I still find it fresh and exciting. 
There are so many different combinations of 
powers, tactics, and unexpected changes of fortune 
that it will never go stale. Hesitantly, I grab the 
new Mayfair Cosmic Encounter (complete with 
More Cosmic Encounter expansion), and try to fit 
it into the single game space with my Eon set. I 
sigh with releif as the boat expands to 
accommodate it. It is the same game, and almost 
as good. (Besides, Mayfair included one of the 
powers I invented.) 

Next I see a large stack of railroad games. I 
control my urge to grab the whole stack (I would 
sink immediately) and think carefully. Finally, I 
grab Avalon Hill's classic Rail Baron. It was the 
game that started me off on railroad games, and it 
remains the best of the lot (in spite of the hard to 
read payoff chart). There are still lots of strategies 
that I haven't tried with this one, so with a heavy 
heart I pull it out from under Freight Train, 
Express, Santa Fe, Eurorails, 1830, and all the 
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rest. If I have to live with just one, Rail Baron is 
the best. ; 

Civilization (with Advanced Civilization 
and the western map extension) is the next to find 
its way into the boat. A long game but thought- 
provoking, and combat is only a minor part of 
advancing your civilization. With lots of time and 
lots of people, this one is a must. 

Another must with lots of time and people is 
Diplomacy. This one has all the backstabbing 
and cruelty that Civilization lacks, so we can 
choose a game to suit the mood. Since allying 
with other players and depending on your allies is 
essential to the game, the backstabbing is so much 
more fun ... or painful, depending on which side of 
the dagger you are on. 

I have just noticed that at least five of the 
castaways on the island are people I know very 
well, so my attention goes to the "how much do 
you really know about your friends" games. I 
almost take Therapy, Ego, I Think You Think I 
Think, First Impressions, and True Colors, but 
I finally turn them all down in favor of Personal 
Preference. After all, what can be more 
interesting than finding out whether my friends 
prefer turnips or Ronald Reagan? The only regret 
T have about this game is that it went out of print 
so long ago that Jim Carrey and Hillary Clinton 
aren't in the cards. Still, it's a terriffic light 
timekiller. 

Next, some card games catch my eye. Scan, 
Gang of Four, and even Plum Crazy go 
untouched as I reach for Hols Der Geier, the 
great little German mouse and buzzard game that's 
as much a "psyche out your opponents" game as it 
is a quick strategic card game. A short game, but 
worth a lot of replays. 

Then I consider financial games. In spite of 
the attraction of financial games like Acquire, 
Fast Food Franchise and Modern Art, as well 
as financial-feeling games such as Freight Train 
and Tutanchamun, I decide without hesitation to 
take Rollout. This frequently-ignored game from 
the creators of Supremacy has big-time decisions, 
stock manipulation, hostile takeovers, and dirty 
deeds galore. Yet the game mechanics are pretty 
simple, and it won't take too long to teach my 
fellow castaways how to be dirty-dealing Wall 
Street scum. 


stack, and I find that I can't decide between the 
struggle for most of a particular type of card in 
Freight Train and the dynamics of route 
expanding in Santa Fe, so I decide to go for the 
best of both worlds and choose Airlines. 

Ohno! There is only enough room for two 
more games, and I haven't taken any word games, 
trivia games, gambling games, fantasy games, and 
games where you fling things across the room! 
Oh, well. I have to ignore these types of games 
because there are two more games that are too 
much fun to leave out. 

Bazaar (the Discovery Toys version) is a 
beautiful game, and a great game for when we 
don't want to get into anything heavy like 
Civilization or Rollout. Quick moving with a 
good amount of player interaction (just try telling 
someone that Bazaar doesn't have enough player 
interaction after you have just stolen the card they 
have spent the last six turns saving for), Bazaar is 
a winner. 

The last game into the boat (but certainly 
not least - I would have left out almost any of the 
other games to make room for it) is Wildlife 
Adventure. Fast and frequently frustrating, I 
consider this one of the best games ever invented. 
Beautifully produced with a Ravensberger-quality 
board and lots of cute little plastic arrows, the 
most annoying thing about this game is that it was 
taken off the market so long ago. Two-player 
games are just as fun as six-player games, 
(although the game feels vastly different), and I 
have played games in as little as ten to fifteen 
minutes. Wildlife Adventure is a true gem! 

So, with Airlines, Bazaar, Civilization, 
Cosmic Encounter, Diplomacy, Hols Der Geier, 
Personal Preference, Rail Baron, Rollout, and 
Wildlife Adventure safely tucked into my lifeboat, 
I carefully seal up the rest of my games and wave 
goodbye as they sink into watery storage. Then I 
start rowing toward shore with renewed vigor, 
thinking eagerly about the games I have with me 
and trying to decide which one I want to play first. 
And if it takes a few months to rescue me, I might 
not even notice. Although with all the great 
games sitting on the ocean floor, I may sometimes 
be tempted to figure out how to create scuba 
diving gear out of coconuts and palm leaves (hey, 
they did it on Gilligan's Island) and launch a 
premature salvage operation. 


Kris Gould is an avid collector of games 
and anything else fun. He is the founder of 
WATTSALPOAG Games, which publishes his 


game, Legend of the Moonsword. Oo 
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where each player assembles an army and then 
slugs it out. (The collectable paradigm seems to 
fit Dragon Dice better given the larger number of 
dice used -- allowing incremental improvements 
by swapping in a few new dice - and the tradition 
of building your own armies present in that 
gaming style.) Throwing Stones is primarily a 
roleplaying system. 

Throwing Stones is a very original idea with 
a fairly decent "release 1.0" implementation. 
There are some bugs, rules omissions, etc. But, if 
you're at all curious about it, pick up a couple of 
tube, the book and give it a whirl. 

As a dueling game, I think you could have a 
lot of fun by forming a league of, say, 8 players, 
each of whom buys two tubes. Allow trading and 
then fight a series of duels swiss style, testing out 
different strategies and tactics. Allow character 
adjustment and then run a standard tournament 
with a prize. 

The real thrill, in my opinion, is in the 
roleplaying. The stones provide an interesting 
method of character generation that is quick, 
balanced and fun (players will enjoy fighting 
mock duels to test out their designs) as well as 
a very powerful sense of immediacy during play. 

There are two caveats, however: the entry 
cost to get started is a bit high and the GM should 
be pretty good. What is provided is enough to get 
started but both the game system and the world 
provided will need some fleshing out. 

Players might also want to combine these 
two gaming methods with a mini-league to leam 
the rules and combat system before roleplaying. 
Doing this would also spread out the cost of 
acquiring a decent set of stones among all the 
players. In the back of the book, Gamesmiths 
announces their intention to release a series of 
stones for different genres (super, western, horror, 
cyber, future). Personally, I hope they work on 
expanding and perfecting the current fantasy 
system first before expanding into other genres. I 
think, with some work, that Throwing Stones 
could be a very strong roleplaying system. 


Enjoy. ob 


Tom Lehmann,President of Prism Games 
and the creator of such games as Suzerain, The 
Age of Exploration, and 2038, was kind enough 
to let me reprint this review which originally 
appeared on Internet. He can be reached at 


ptl@netcom.com. 
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Letters 


I found your editorial and review style 
sensible, constructive, and balanced. I would like 
to address some of the comments made about The 
Great Dalmuti however. 

I dont interpret "A Richard Garfield Game", 
to mean anything other than a game {to which] I 
have had some significant design input and I 
recommend. I make my recommendation based 
on whether I would be pleased as a purchaser of 
the game. One could argue [whether or not] I had 
significant design input, but I designed and 
considered dozens of versions, with special cards, 
trump, weird decks, and so forth. I was pleased 


when I came up with the pyramid deck. It might 


have been something easy for someone else to 
come up with but it was hard work for me, and I 
‘was happy with the result. 

The Great Dalmuti was derivative of an 


+ extant card game, but I have never made a secret 


of that. All my designer notes that have been 
published say so, and whenever I introduce the 
game to someone I make that clear. The second 
printing of the game has the history of the game 


" fmcluded. I had even had traditional card game 


versions published prior to our publication, in an 


| @itempt to popularize what I consider an amazing 


i game. Perhaps arrogantly I wanted to rescue this 


. game from its current major following, which is a 
' @tinking game called Asshole. My concluding 


. message is always something to the effect of "If 


&, you like this game, try some traditional card 


I wrestled with the correct way to go about 
making this card game. I actually do consider 
Uno a good comparison, or Wizard, or Phase 10, 
or Perudo, or dozens of other games. All these 
games were derivative of public domain games. I 
looked at each of these and asked myself what I 
would be displeased purchasing, and which I 
would like. I believe I added more to The Great 
Dalmuti than most of these games added to their 
public domain version. Additionally I tried to 
break the tradition of boring looking cards, and 
make a set of cards that one would be pleased to 
have on their coffee table. Uno in my opinion 
looks worse than a deck of cards, Wizard the same 
as a deck of cards (and is actually a good looking 
product because of that), and Phase 10 is 
downright ugly. 

1 am disappointed that the critiques of The 
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Great Dalmuti have so far fallen into two 
categories - "This is an amazing, fun game" and 
"This is a game that is no different than one I 
already knew about". What I would like to see is 
commentary on the deck structure. I worked hard 
to come up with a deck structure that I thought 
brought out the best in the game. There is no rule 
saying that the ideal structure for a particular 
game is the 4x13+2 structure most are grown 
around. I hoped for critique that confirmed or 
denied that, and that way other designers would 
profit or I would profit, or both. 

Finally, though of little interest to many 
game players, I am pleased with the contribution I 
made to the deck flavor. The 12 ranks of dalmuti 
can be divided into the bottom 6, or the governed, 
and the top 6, the governing. The bottom 3; serf, 
stonecutter, and shepherdess provide raw material 
for food, shelter, and clothing. The next 3; cook, 
mason, and seamstress, are processors of the food, 
shelter, and clothing. The 6 governing classes are 
divided into 3 pairs, religious, noble, and military. 
There are other relationships and ideas in this mix, 
which I expect will be lost on almost all players. 
But I want my games to have depth for those that 
wish to dig. There are many game reviewers that 
would discount this sort of thing but I believe that 
Chess is more than a set of rules, it is also the 
shape of the pawn. 

Anyway, I believe I have achieved my goal 
of making a game I would not be disappointed 
purchasing, and I believe the quality of the game, 
whether original or derivative, is such that the 
game market will be improved by it. 

Richard Garfield 
java@wizards.com 


J believe any “auteur” tagline such as “A 
Richard Garfield Game” carries a different, 
more possessive message than simply, 
“designed by Richard Garfield.” Such a tag 
says the game is yours— you conceived of it, you 
developed it, you nurtured it. With The Great 
Dalmuti, essentially a public domain card game 
with some tweaks, | personally feel such a tag is 
misleading and unwarranted. Something like “a 
variation on a classic, by Richard Garfield” 
seems more appropriate. Had I seen anyone 
else's commercialization of a public domain 
game carrying such a strong statement of 
ownership on its box, I'd have had similar 
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comments to make. 

The printing I have does not mention the 
game's history. I’m pleased to learn that later 
editions have added that background. I hadn't 
noticed the relationships of the characters in 
Daimuti, and likely wouldn’t have had you not 
pointed them out. A very nice touch, that. It’s 
things like these which make me wish game 
designers would publish notes about their 
designs more often. They often provide insights 
which enrich a player’s enjoyment of the game. 


Dear Peter, 

I enjoyed the latest issue. Can't Stop is a 
great choice for Eulogy -- I think CS is one of Sid 
Sackson's best games, and one of the best dice 
games ever published (alongside Liar’s Dice). 
Like Liar’s Dice, it's easy to learn yet strategic, so 
it's good for both serious and casual players. It's 
an ideal way to ease into a long games weekend, 
or to play in the wee hours of the morning— 
we've played it often at games gatherings I've 
hosted. 

T'm not familiar with the abstract game 
Veleno, mentioned by Mike Gray in Desert Island 
Games. Where can I find out more 
about the game (publisher, price, review if 
possible)? Do you know if has been reviewed in 
Sumo or Games & Puzzles? 

In TGR 3:2, you published a list of the games 
you played in 1994. Is Last Word (in the 2's) the 
Sid Sackson game from A Gamut of Games? 

Michael Keller 
wereview@aol.com 


I’m perpetually on the lookout for copies 
of Can’t Stop at thrift stores, because it’s such a 
terrific game that everyone I teach it to 
immediately wants one of their own. 

Ihave no more info about Veleno. Mike, 
how about dropping Michael and myself some 
email with details? 

The Last Word I mentioned in 3.2 is the 
Milton Bradley(?) game where you move around 
a field of letters, picking them up and spelling 
words as you go, trying to strand the other 
player in a position from which he cannot form a 
word on his turn. 


Dear Peter, 

Thanks for sending me the last two issues. 
Each one gets better and better. 

Well, either you have some sort of 
prescience regarding games, or someone out 
there saw "Still More Games We'll Never See" in 
your spring issue (3.2). I'm referring directly to 
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The Greenpeace Game. Your version sounds 
almost exactly like a miniatures game someone 
ran at this summer's big Historical Miniature 
Gaming Society convention *Historicon*. The 
games was called Snuffles and it was touted as 
being politically incorrect and totally 
unredeemable. Each player played a beer-swilling 
"seal" hunter, represented by a 25mm miniature, 
whose goal was to harvest the most seals 
(represented on the board by short white pipe 
cleaners) and drink the most beers at the base 
camp. As they moved about the board, they had 
to watch out for Greenpeace activists, wolf packs 
and polar bears. In a twist, a hunter could become 
the hunted, for as a player’s character drank more 
beer, their movement on the board became shorter 
and more random. Apparently it was a big hit at 
the con, though I wouldn't look for it anytime soon 
on the Games 100 list. 

A ccouple more comments (my own Random 
Draw, as it were): So you've reached the 
saturation point with Magic? Yes, it's tough to 
push yourself away from the table when you're 
weighed down with so many cards. While I'm sure 
my collection is nowhere as large as yours, I too 
reached a point where putting together a deck 
became this vast engineering project. Of course, 
the problem of playing too much was solved after 
our second Magic group disintegrated. The first 
had imploded last summer like a red giant 
collapsing, and virtually everyone in that group 
ran and sold their cards— almost as fast as they 
bought them— when "the market" went super- 
critical (and super-stupid, if you ask me). Our 
second group disbanded when several people were 
transfered and moved, but most of them are now 
talking in "sell" mode, too. I did find a third 
group to play with on occasion, but now the shoe's 
on the other foot: no longer do they saw "what's 
THAT?" when I put a card into play; it is now I 
who blurt out those same words when an Ice Age 
card is dropped on the table. 

In some ways, I'm still a ways off from the 
bursting point: the sheer expense kept me from 
gorging myself on box after box of cards as my 
friends did. Plus, due to the fact that when the 
game first came out I was getting married and 
planning a wedding, I could only spend one night 
a week playing, while those guys played every 


’ single night for months. So burnout hasn't reached 


me yet. Yet. Anyway. So have you sold your 
cards? And (in spite of what I said above) what 
are you asking for them? If I win the lottery, I'll 
let you know. 

Also, I agree with your comments on 
VR5— one pass was all I could take. I'd 
rather watch BabylonS than that VR dreck again. 


